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started calling him down for 


umg 


***** i&ojuv 








?idvise d that he loiew th&tl 
nSe*!? 1 ^*? the labo^nW^fiF campaign, and that if he c 
al^i R ^^\ W i th 4 C0 “T^ iSt8 he 8houldn, t ass ociate wi th them. 

advised that during the ensuing conversationl||||iiadmitted 
wasrunning the labor end of his campaign, JH e had given su^ 
the occasion of his announcing his candidacy. 



• A Confidential Informant™ 
the infiltration of un-Amei*ican elements in* 
and corroborated the information furnished 


S as questioned regarding 
■AME RICAS' SIrf(v cmflraa ss- 

andfl^^HjHHHB 


aAviaa* tv, 4 - 4 -v . . fhould be noted that Confidential InformantMMl 

no contr!i a wiS e t!J ^ organization of the AMERICAN SLAV CONGEEsHS 
° , w * th *£? various state organizations, such as the New York State 

and the Hicnigan State groups of the AMERICAN SLAV CONGRESS. 


bZ 

t>7C 

b lb 

if 


^liBb ade mf Vailable the cufrent listing of officers of 
INGRESS. The national officers, and the national vice- 

/V 1 4* U J _.1. • . 


the AMERICAN SLAV COEhmusoo. 

nresidPT. 1-0 Q ,. Q Zl* \ *“T “ 0 “ iuutu ullAcers , ana tne national vice- 
^ x . - are being set out here, inasmuch as the correct list is set 

at New YorkCity* X **° Vt ° f S*** 1 * 1 Agent A * R0BBR:p ^ T50N * d ^ted &-16-43 


xj A . .. _^h e following are the names and addresses and organizar- 

C0NGHESS* nneCti ° nS ° f the Kati0nal Board of Dir0 ctors of the AMERICAN SLAV 
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psSSSKS 

*• ^horoLighl^invcstigatcd'and^rcported^crein. the *“ SW *** 

THE HE!f HAVER FIELD DIVISION 

0 / * AT BRIDGEPORT . CONNECTICUT 

I ' * in ascertain the activities hid on "All-Slav Sunday". 

June 21, 1942. w * 

■l -i j.j*j „ Will ascertain the extent of Communist control of tVio 
iocal offices of the AMERICAN SLAV C01TGEESS, if such have been established 
and in the organizations of which it is composed. established, 

THE EEW YORK FIELD DIVISION 

... - . ,. - Will check the names of the delegates from ITew York to / 

TtllZil R 6 ™ 5 ° f **** 35. 1942, with the indices, to ..certain if ny «t 

affiliated 1 ha ' ,0 .I'f s ' rlo “ s ly !>eon reported as Coaramists or as having SL 

affiliated vdth Conmunist organizations. 6 en 

Ofc . . „ Wil1 k0 ep in touch vrith confidential informants to 

/y ascertain further activities of Subject orgmization. 

A , The following individuals are officers of tho No*- •? nn 

Organisation of the AMEHIOAH SLAV CQHOHESS, residing in the Hew T„rk Pield 

I 


N0K0LAWLX 




- 23 - 
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. , ^ ew Office will make a preliminary investigation 

Sts? checking the indices and interrogating CoLunist infoL- 

of fi* .. , p elirainary check indicates Comniunist activity on the part of such 

ISZfZ !, r f C ^ ivities as afteotB the AMERICAN SLAV CONGRESS should he thor- 
oughly investigated and reported herein. 

THE PH ILADELFHIA FIELD DIVISI01T 

* * AT PHILADELPHIA . PA. 

... Will ascertain the extent of Communist control in local 

f S!.?!,?!?? 81 ®" ^ CCaT(JEESS 8114 in organizations sending delegates^ 
the AMERICA1T SLAV CONGRESS. 6 

THE SAIT FRANCISCO FIELD DIVISION 

* AT SAM FRANCISCO . CALIFORNIA 

Through appropriate sources of information, will con¬ 
tinue its contact with those All-Slav organizations in the San Francisco Bay 
Area which are known to subscribe to the platform of the Detroit Congress. 

.« Through discreet investigation will endeavor to ascertain /"1 

e activities of the All-Slavic/Second Front Committee which was established j 
in July of 1942. J ' / 

.. ...... Wil1 continue its survey of organized Communist infiltra¬ 

tion into the Slav community of Northern California. 

THE WASHINGTON FIELD DIVISION J 

AT WASHINGTON . D. C. I 


£ 


i n n . . . . . 1 J^l^estaMisl^onnectionbetween persons and organiza- J 

WC- £“"»«•- , ln >k th ° ■■■■■•»» a vie. to determining 

ST AV^m^OT^? 01 relation of the AMERICAN 

SLAY CONGRESS to the Russian government inspired ALL SLAV CONGRESS held in Mos- 

COW# 

, , _ Wil1 ascertain the extent of Communist, control of the 

local offices of the AMERICAN SLAV CONGRESS, if such have been established, and I 
in the organizations of which it is composed# I 


i 
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- CONFIDENTIAL INFOEMANTS - 


set out in instant report# 


who se 


WmToyslty 

lentity is 






a^jised that there is no question that 
night he unloyal, and that he was riot in any way 
a Oonnunist sympathizer. t 7 w 

It * S n j||y | ^t prior to being interviewed in in- 

intervie v/ed regarding another 
case^a^hi^Khyiitarily ga ^ the name of an 

be a ComimWPBBBHBBI ® considered 

whose identity is known to the 
Bureau, although not in connection with any symbol.' 


who has 


r'-nru r* | 
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Nikola 

TESLA 



Whose daring imagination and 


concrete accomplishments are 


among the wonders of 


our age. 


W; 


THEN Nikola Tesla died in 
January 0 f 1943 in com . 
Y i, l P aratl 'e seclusion in a New 

iletewner ^ "° m ° re than 

the feu personal possessions that had 

become dear to him durin* the 86 

Hb°f h “ ! ife - *• 

so fabulous that its value can never 
be truly assessed. And his heirs were 
e men and women of all the world. 

» hat price can be put on the work 
o a man who brought into being the 

l 1 " " ri “ ° f brilliant dixonZTZd 
transmission of ulcclricity ciTceiv^ 


b Nikola Tesla 
country from t/,e land of fc S .t 
bb'-s alien he was 28 yean of ,L 
. . ”*.« “Wnisht hetwem fnl/9 

■„d iT,“ "? R 'r- Milo,in S 
c l. J0U ! C *’ h,s wife, in the little 
b^n village of Smiljan, in the 
province of Lika N n J , 

a distinguished Serbian family 

bT/T 3l0ng ,ine * inventors* 
Bo h father and mother gave to the 
child a valuable heritage and culture 



Drawings by Alvtna Seckar 


developed and passed on by ancestral 

iiir, ■ h “ iuj •>“» i-s; 

leaders for many generations. 

It was at first planned that the son 

wouu'h f ° r ‘ he Pr i S ‘ h00d bul N ^oIa 
would have none of this. Physics and 

mathematics fascinated him. He 

*ould be a teacher of these favorite 

subject But then he switched to elec 

tncal engineering and at the age ol 
25 a graduate of Prague University- 
earlier training had been obtained 
at the Graz Polytechnic in Austria- 
ne was set for his first job. 

At that time the American Tele¬ 
phone System was brought to Europe 
and an installation set up in Buda- 
pesL where Tesla was . successful 
applicant for a position. 

T» R EE years later, in 1884, he was 
U. S. bound. There were 4 cents in 
[be young immigrant’s pocket when 
he arnved in New York, but that did 
not disturb him. He had the names of 
fnends. He would soon ge, to work. 

His confidence was well founded 

r: 7 ithin a fcw years hc 

counted among the ranking scientists 
of the country, his discoveries brin- 
lng ,n handsome royalties. ° 

It is interesting to note the descrip. 

‘'on. °f T “ ,a at time by his biog- 

‘‘Prod- ' r ^ in the bo °k. 
Prodigal Genius”; “Tesla was a 


3 



, •jwacuiar. li c ure in X tw rk 
•1891. A tall, dark, hands, ,* well 
built individual with a flare for wear- 
mg clothes that gave him an air of 
magnificence, who spoke perfect Eng- 
hsh but carried an atmosphere of 
European culture. He was an out- 
standing personality to all who be¬ 
held him.” One of his colleagues 
escribed him as “immaculately 
groomed, and of delightful courtesy 
and charm.” 3 

A review of Tesla’s work is noth- 

°,(, amazin ?- To <l u °'e from 
J- J. 0 i\eill s book: 


It was Tesla » invention of the polyphase 
alternating current system that was directly 
responsible for harnessing Niagara Fall* 
and opening the modern electric suom 
power era in which electricity is transported 
for hundreds of miles to operate the tens 
of thousands of mass production ac,or « 
Of our industrial system. ,cs 

“Ever)- one of ihe tall, Martian trans- 

whose wir«e h *' "P 9 across ,he and 

ie.T. „ y e,ec L nc “y ‘o distant cit- 

ind ever, m nU , me, "t, ,0 7^’ «”“T dynamo 
and ever, motor that drives everv machine 

“H j“ Un,ry ,s * mo »ument to him. 
eleertte ^ V ' red “I* 8eCre ‘ of transmitting 
, £° Wer *? ,hc u,mos ‘ “ds of the 

.Sm bv'IVT" *" d demonstrated his 
from^l, by L ,ch P° wer could be drawn 

nZTJn e , anywhere by making a con- 
nection to the ground; he set the entire 
earth in electrical vibration with a genera 
<*r which sprouted lightning that tfvaTet 
•I'e fiery artillery of ,hc heavens It "7. J 

Med'the*mode ,h jf. d,scovcr V that he ere- 
* , ' ! he modern radio system. He planned 

esla was an inventor but he was miirli 
more than a producer of devices He “,s 
d ' s “ verer of . »ew principles opening ‘ 

era ,1.!“^ t . ,n, ° ***“* onr electric power » 

3 

_ wna , w « li. He gave us our 

modem neon and other forma of gaseous • 
“he lighting. He gave us fluorescent light- *” 
^ta JLtr “* *“.*** frequency cur- S P 

wonden t*®*®™** their electronic . . 

leal world H® b ° Ut tbe Industrial and mod- c I. 

»dhel^." d ‘ H **’* remote control by bU 


in mayor; 'l here is something i„ ,|1J 
H- . which is only perhaps illusory . *■ 
,r - ut if I were to be sufficiently for- 

of lunate to bring about at least some 

S ° f [ m J JC Jf a f h ^uld be for the bene- 
« of all humanity. If these hopes 
t- become one day a reality, my greatest 
e - joy would spring from the fact that 
-s this work would be the work of a 
X cerb.” 

X Tesla dedicated his life to peace 
to lightening the burden of toil from 
‘ the shoulders of his fellow man A« 

1 every scientist who so interprets his 
function in society, he was stricken 
when he saw the coming of World 
ar II and his inventions being pre¬ 
pared for destructive purposes. He 
sought desperately to prevent the war 
and made available a device which he 
offered to the world, maintaining that 
it would make any country, no mat¬ 
ter how small, safe within its bound- 
aries. His offer was rejected 
But once the war was an accom- , 
pushed fact, and when the people’s 
armies rose in defense of their na- ‘ 
Hons in what appeared to be an un- I 
eoual fight, he did all he could to ' 
rally his countrymen to work to the r 
limit in the war effort. f 

fhortly before his death he wrote i' 
as follows to his nephew, M. Sava ) 
Kosanovic, now Yugoslav Ambassa- , 
dor to the U. S.: 


|| raw up a design for a perfect motor 
• "as also concerned with drawi,,.. up 
■ Plan for a better world. When 
lesla read the address of the then 
Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace, on 
c Future, of the Common Man, he 
"as bred with enthusiasm. The Yu«o- 
Slav edition of the speech included 

* T “ h fa 

bf*rn. * world that would justify the sacri 
files offered by humanity. This new world 
must be . world in which there shall he „o 

.hfalTh l‘ he .T eakby strong! of 
„’ . g .,. b T tbe evil; where there will be 

of the rich "I* ^ by ,be vml"nce 
ol.lne nch; where the products of intellect 

science and art will ,erve society for the 

hellement and beautification of life, and not 

individuals for the amassing of weaith Tin's 

trodde° r ^ ‘i’f n °.', ^ « ^Id of the down 
trodden and humiliated, but of free men 


Always proud of his national ori- 
gin, esla spoke as follows during his 
visit to Belgrade in 1892 in answer to 
a speech of welcome by the city’s 


. N “, Presi i enl Ro °seveh and Donald 
h kelson, Director of our War Produc- 

5 tWn have reputedly urged the Amer - 
1 lean people, workers and employers 

i '° i m .?, as Jfy « P°»ible the goal's 
established for the production of war 

T er u i * ‘ FoT ^ reason, my 

dear brothers and sisters, as the old- 
est Serb Yugoslav and American in 
the U. S., I am addressing this Utter 
to you, ashing you to answer the call 
°f President Roosevelt. 

“The achievements of our brothers 
tn the old country are worthy of the 
spirit which permeates our folklore 

* I ' the ! ate °f fa Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes is inseparable." 

Tesla was not satisfied with his 
achievements in releasing the earth’s 
energies so that men could work with 
less backbreaking effort and live more 
comfortably. The man who could 


n . Th,s man ’ "-hose work was so ad¬ 
’s va " CecJ of . his ,ime that much of it 

a . s,lH rema *ns unexplored could have 
r masse «l millions, but he was so little 
o ' ntere f ecJ in P e ^onal gain that to 

c : S3Ve , friend . Mr. Westinghouse, 
front bankruptcy he tore up a con- 

B i ract W . l ?! ch KOU,d bave brought him 
, 'r 12 millions in royalties. Pressed for 
funds during the latter part of his 

life, many of his inventions are lost 
to the world. 

- But though he was often short of 
money he would walk over to Herald 
oquare and feed the pigeons. It was 
almost a sacred trust, feeding the 
pt'eons twice a day. They had been 
ms personal responsibility through 
the years, and if he could not be 
there to do the feeding, a Western 
L'n.on messenger boy would he hired 
to do the job in his stead. Often he 
would forget an important en-jaoe- 
mrnt so that he might keep his “date” 
on Herald Square. The pigeons were 
« way to relaxation, a note of warmth 
in an otherwise rigidly disciplined 
iife. He had few friends and never 
married, since he feh a scientist must 
keep himself free of personal rela¬ 
tionships that would be unduly de- 
manding. 

Restless and ea^er to unravel every 
possible unknown to the very end of 
{Continued on page 49) 


— GEO MILEV 

describes only lroiti the standpo* of 
his art. , . . in. his attitude tc .d 
various events in die life around him, 
which impress him strongly, he does 
not lake sides. He does not praise one 
and hurt the other; he merely de¬ 
scribes everything he sees, describes 
it with the delicate, sweet colors of 
•poetry.” 

Ceo was fined 20.000 leva and 
sentenced to one year in prison. He 
could not believe that the court could 
make such a decision. With jokin<* 
reference to the dullness of “their 
Honors,” he left the courtroom be¬ 
lieving that the decision would never 
be carried out. 

He was right. Unable to enforce 
their decision legally, the government 
resorted to illegal means. 

Next day. May 15, 1925, Geo was 
kidnapped from his home and killed 
by underlings of Prime Minister 
Alexander Tzankoff. 

The cultural world of Europe pro¬ 
tested Geo’s death. Henri Barbusse, of 
ranee, visited Bulgaria to investigate 
the^case. In his book “The Murder¬ 
ers” he made reference to the circum¬ 
stances of Geo’s death. Max Rein¬ 
hardt protested and “regretted the 
loss of a very gifted theater director.” 
Oskar Kokoshka, in Vienna, recog¬ 
nized the loss of “a precious critic 
and learned connoisseur of modem 

n 


TESLA 

(Continued jrom page 4 i 

his life, he read a paper on the occa¬ 
sion ol his 80lli birthday on the per- 
lection of a tube for atom smashing. 
As ,r that were not enough, he also 
presented a system of interplanetary 
communication. 

Thus the fragmentary story of the 
i e and work of a Yugoslav immi¬ 
grant who, like so many tens of thou¬ 
sands of his fellow countrymen, left 
their homeland rather than live as 
subjects within the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 

He made a unique contribution to 
his adopted land, so ideally suited to 
the full scope of his genius, “the like 

u. i! ,Ch “ 3,1 histor Y could prob¬ 
ably be counted on the fingers of one 
hand.” 

It is to be hoped that just as he 
brought electrification to the U. S 
m the short span of ten years, his 
adopted country might assist in the 
lull electrification of the Balkans, 
reversing its present policy toward 
New Yugoslavia. 


art 

Many Bulgarian writers were si¬ 
lent. Fearing for their lives, they did 
not dare to speak a word for Geo 
Milev or express regret for his death. 
The more courageous of them stated 
that talent such as Geo’s is bom 
only once in a hundred years,” that 

•«« aS 11,6 most cu ltured Bulgar¬ 
ian, The most honest and courage¬ 
ous.” ° 

Tj E y , OUt ^ Common people 

Sf-'U V “ourned for Geo. They 

? 1 “ d l08t 3 f»end 

Uupirer. Unable to use the Bul- 
^groaopnnting presses, they copied 
‘f.f? b J *»nd «nd learned if by 
heart. Bulgarian students abroad 
111 Psris, and in Belgrade. 

In Prague it was translated into 


Czech and in Russia into Russian. 

A few courageous young people in 
Bulgaria printed pamphlets about 
Geo. They were promptly tortured 
and imprisoned. 

We, his family, searched for him 
or months, but we never learned 
exactly where and how he was killed. 

There were rumors that he had 
been shot in the mountains, that he 
had been burned in the furnace of 
ubl’c Safety.” These measures 
were used by Bulgarian Fascists long 
before the world knew of Hitler. Both 
stories, however, avowed that his 
spirit was not crushed. 

Geo’s voice was silenced forever. 
The murderers triumphed, but they 
forgot that he who speaks for the 
freedom of a tormented and deprived 
people does not die. In today’s New 
Bulgaria, Geo Milev is honored as 
one of her most cherished sons. Geo’s 
poems are celebrated especially by 
the youth of today, the heirs of the 
Rev °l«fion of 1944, which 
fulfilled his prediction of a decade 
before that “September will be May ” 


THE AMERICAN SLAV 
COMMITTEE 

of Canton, Ohio 

welcomes the new magazine 

THE SLAVIC AMERICAN 

and projects best wishes for its suc¬ 
cess. This organ, we know, will be a 
great contribution to the enlighten¬ 
ment of the homes of American Slavs. 

Greetings to the Second Issue 
of 

THE SLAVIC AMERICAN 

and 

Best Wishes for Continued Success 
in the Coming Year 

ALL SLAVIC COUNCIL OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

739 Page Street. San Francisco. Calif. 

GREETINGS FROM 
JIM BALANOFF 


Greetings from Lodge 3052 
America n-Russia n Freternel Society. IWO 
1010 East Foss Avenue Flint. Mich. 


Greetings from 
CLUB 'TUGO-FORWARD” 
Detroit, Mich. 


the Stanley theatre 

Presents 

The Best Films from the U.S.S R 
NOW! -THE GREAT GLINKA”’ 
7th Ave. 4 42n,l St. New York City 


Best Wishes for Success to 
THE SLAVIC AMERICAN 
American Russian Fraternal Society 
Lodge 3069 

120 Glenmore Ave. Broollyn. N. Y. 


Efficient Service Since 1919 
LEON BENOFF 
General Insurance Broker 
391 East 149th St.. New York 
M El rose 5-0984 
Insurance la cheaper to have than to need 
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Office Men * dum 


TO 
FRO 
SUBJEi 


: Director, FBI 
«AC, New York 

d^AHEPJCAN SLAV CONGRESS; 
INTERNAL SECURITY - C 
(Bufile 100-56671) 


Km . f 

i - ... 

• UNITED 5 GOVERNMENT 

DATE: April 11, 191*9 


/ 


Enclosed are two copies of the Fall, 19l|8 issue of "The 


/ Slavic American", a quarterly, published by the American Slav Congress. 


These are being submitted for information only, not for 
evidence. One copy is being retained in the files of this office. 


Ends. 2 

AS: DC 
100-26200 
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published by The Ameri< 


American Slav Congress 

















The American Way of Life 


by LOIIS ADAMIC 

T HK opening lino <»f the Progrr.— 
idvc Partv's platform read: 
“Three years after the end of 
the Second World War the drums 
are heating for a third. Civil liberties 
are being destroyed. Millions erv out 
for relief from unbearably high prices. 
The American W ay of Life is in dan- 


C- 

The American Wax of Life has 
been the issue in an\ American elec¬ 
tion ever since 177b. Every voter who 
goes to the polls, voles—intelligently 
or mistaken!) : independent!) or un¬ 
der the spell of inveterate partisan¬ 
ship—for one or another concept of 
the American W r ay of Life. 

Of course, various people, living 
in various circumstances, have vari¬ 
ous ideas of what constitutes the 
American Way of Life. I propose 
to state my ideas of it: also I shall 
presume to fit those ideas within the 
frame of the new Progressive Parlv 
whieh mu>l continue (<» grow from it* 
hejriniiingji in I9KS. 

As I see the American W ay of Lim¬ 
its principles were born of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. They were won in 
struggle; nothing as ' fundamental 
and deep-reaching comes easy. They 
are stated in the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Our job now is 
to perceive what policies and meas¬ 
ures will safeguard the Way against 
decay and corruption, and will fur¬ 
ther its growth and evolution to 
meet successfully the problem of 
changing times and new conditions. 
The principles of 1776 are as valid 
as ever, but life is different today 
from what it was then. Fortunatelv 
growth and change are of the very es¬ 
sence of the American Way. 

The first principle of the American 
way of Life is the right to li/c itself: 
and this must be safeguarded against 
war on the one hand, and on the 
other against poverty, which in recent 
decades has taken a far heavier toll 
than any war in which this nation 
has ever so far been involved— 
though the "next war." if wc permit 
it to l>e drummed up. will reverse the 
story. « 


“ Why Go to War to Keep 
Others From Having Their 
• Way of Life,” asks Adamic 


The second principle of the Ameri¬ 
can Way is liberty ... it ha> al¬ 
ways been our slogan ami our pride. 
But we have long been cautioned 
that its price is eternal v igilance,.and 
wc know how to recognize those win* 
have designs on it. 

The third principle of our W'av 
is abundance. When migrants from 
Europe first began to settle here, this 
was a land rich in the gifts of nature: 
and for all that those gifts have been 
abused by ignorance and irresponsi¬ 
bility. and particularly by exploiter.- 
and monopolists. Our resources are 
still great enough—if deforestation 
and erosion are checked in time, and 
if our mineral resources are proper!) 
conserved—to afford abundance, the 
good life, to all the inhabitants of 

These States. 

And a fourth principle of the Amer¬ 
ican Way is opportunity. 


T^HE Progressive Party promises to 
X safeguard the right to lije by 
avoiding war—always the saddest 
failure of morality and now the po- 
tenial destroyer of human societv and 
the globe itself. 

Whether or not we can avoid 
World War III, I don’t know; hut I 
do know this—that if we don't try 
to avoid it, nothing else is worth trv- 


LOLTS ADAMIC 

Slorenian Amer¬ 
ican author and 
lecturer, a foremost 
authority on na¬ 
tional groups, he 
is a prolific tcriter . 
Among his works 
are Mr Native 
Land • Dinner at 
the White House , 
T ico- Way Passage , 
Nation of Nations . 
My America, lie 
, also edits and pub - 

".‘J! ? urrcnt affairs bulletin , Trends 
i#*#/ '**ued from his home in 

Milford, New Jersey *. 


•* mg to do nowadays. It is futile to 
T wonder about the kind of curtains 
i*. you’ll hang up in your living-room 
d ... futile to write or read hooks, to 
d go to lectures or to school . . . silly 
• » to worry about being called a Red or 
a Communist, or whatever, or about 
v being hauled up before the fantastic 
n Un-American Activities Committee 
s ... futile to work at vour job, what- 
: ever it may be .. . silly to worry about 

i keeping on the good side of whoever 
can take that job away from you. 

■ W ar or peace? I don’t know; but 
? if we want any sort of future for this 
! country, for the rest of the world, 

1 for ourselves and the Russians, for 
vou and me personally, then we’d 
better Wi./k for peat*#* . . . stand up 
for peace . . . stand up with our new 
political vehicle, the Progressive Par¬ 
ty. 

The Progressive Party further pro- 
poses lo safeguard the right to life 
by abolishing poverty. Cynics, pressli- 
lutes, and generally people without 
hope and vision say this can’t be 
done. They say Henry Wallace is a 
starry-eyed visionary. We say it can 
he done if we will jealously maintain 
freedom, bear in mind the limitless 
capabilities of Americans, and keep 
the grip of monopoly from arrogating 
the resources that should serve all. 
and if we will insist upon the appli¬ 
cation of the ever more marvelous 
discoveries and techniques of science 
for the common good. 

Hie Progressive Party proposes to 
safeguard liberty — not with more 
bp service, but by adhering fullv to 
the Constitution, including the Bill of 
Rights and all subsequent amend¬ 
ments, in all their vitality and integ- 
ritv, and by reviving and enhancing 
I ho programs and formulations of 
Roosevelt's New Deal. The Progres- 
>i\e Party proposes to guard liberty 

(6 ontitutcd on page 26) 
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The American Way 

iin independent farmer. An> man 
could set up a little store in a new 
community and become a prosperous 
merchant as tin* town grew. Almost 
any man could start a paper. estah- 
lisli a factory or mill, or open u mine, 
and heroine an industrialist. 

This i> no longer true. Millions of 
square miles haxe been rendered use¬ 
less for human use and habitation b> 
irresponsible deforestation and by 
erosion. The number id lamilx farms 
dwindles yearly; every day hundreds 
of indejH'ndent merchants and small 
mining. milling ami manufacturing 
companies are forced out of business 
by the power of monopoly, centered 
in Wall Street. 

The relentless limitation of oppor¬ 
tunity. the shrinking of abundance 
for millions, the violences done to lib- 
erlv in defiance of the Constitution 
and in contempt of the tradition that 
began in 1776. the further threat 
against freedom in the ominous form 
of military rule, the denial of life 
itself to unnumbered victims of pov¬ 
erty. and the grave threat to all our 
lives in the probability of a war 
waged with atom bomb.- and bacteria 
—these developments, conditions ami 
prospects now imperil the American 
Wav of Life. 

The Progressive Party proposes to 
restore and safeguard and extend 
that Vi ay—the emphasis is on the 
word ‘’extend.” Nothing in nature 
stands still, and no more can human 
economic and social and political in¬ 
stitutions. Change is the key prin¬ 
ciple of the American Way—growth, 
adaptation, progress. Had it not been 
for that principle, the I SA would 
not exist—we would not now be de¬ 
bating the decisions made in an 
election: we would still be colonial 
subjects, or we wouldn’t be here at 
all. 

If we remembered more vividly 
what daring it took in 1776 to reject 
monarchy and form a republic, we 
would ha\c less hesitation in reject¬ 
ing the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers’ notions of “free enter¬ 
prise." and adopting measures more 
in keeping with today’s facts of life. 
We would not hesitate to defy the 
greatest power on earth—that of mo¬ 
nopoly corporations and cartels, 
whose agents have lately seized con¬ 
trol of the L.S. Government. 


1 Continue 1 / from page 2(»* 

Under Henry Wallace’s leadership, 
the Progressive Party offers itself as 
a medium through which those who 
love their country and are also in 
favor of their own rightful individual 
interests ran express themselves po¬ 
litically ... in 1919 . . . 1950 . . . 
in 1952. assuming that the ‘'next war.” 
now* being drummed up. won’t destroy 
us ail before then. 

Wc know now that we have estab¬ 
lished a firm foundation for the new- 
party under the leadership of Henrv 
Wallace and (den Taylor. Person¬ 
ally. I was not in this* campaign only 
in reference to this ) car’s election 
or because I think, as I do think, 
that Henry Wallace is a great Ameri¬ 
can who should be in the \Y bite House 
in this crucial period. In the main. . 
I was in this campaign because, like 
Wallace and Taylor, like many other 
Americans. 1 became convinced that 
neither of the old parties is fit to deal 
with the profound crisis which is com-. 
ing to a climax in these middle years 
of the 20th century. 1 am in this 
movement because 1 want to help 
build a new people’s party that will 
be capable of coping with the crisis 
now converging upon us and th* rest 
of the world. 

r ike many Americans. 1 am for- 
eign-born; and every once in a 
while I hear or read some remark to 
the effect that I have no right to he 
doing what I am doing—helping the 
growth of a new* party which hopes 
to save the peace. Such remarks 
amuse me. It so happens that I have 
read rather extensively in American 
history, not as taught in most schools, 
but as it really happened; and I am' 
impressed by this fact—that in all 
crucial or climactic periods in the 
career of this country, the so-called 
foreigners played important roles. 

The Irish and German elements, for ' 
instance, were the big “foreign” 
groups around 1776. and it was they 
who became the backbone of General 
Washington’s revolutionary army. 
The Irish and German elements also 
furnished the mass support to Thomas 
Jefferson when be started a now part) , 
150 years ago. Jefferson did not tri¬ 
umph immediately* tas Wallace 
didn’t); his supporters stood it with 
him until he did (as I hope we will 

(Continued on pop- 30 • 
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" ith Wallace). The same was fni , 

S'"!" ,h ® P er ! od of Andrew Jack- 
son vs hen American democracy took 
another long step forward. When 

part? n hL me 3 °" S anJ s,arted a ne "' 
part\. his most steadfast backin'* 

ame from the numerous new-immb 

g ant groups—Germans, Finns, Poles 

Scandinavians and others. 

This was quite natural. As new 
comers who came here seeking lib- 

thevh a a j >UndanCe and 0 PP or tunity. 
* he > had a Inore acute sense of what 
America professed, and they took 
Au.cr,can principles more seriously 

wh? r;r f ,he 0,d - ,ine American's 
who had begun to be matter-of-fact 

if not smug about the country. As 
newcomers, they were somewhat out- < 
side the mainstream of American life. 

) going behind the cause of Wash- i 
ington Jefferson, Jackson and Un. I 

strewn he Th beCame *** ° f ,he main ‘ i 
fiom Th 7 , P rom oted themselves c 
from second-class citizens to first- ti 
class. It was Americanization at its c 

Z^ 1 ' made • history * h enr '0hed 1 
the tradUions, it integrated the new g 
Americans mto the country as a fr 


And it is quite natural, and very 
fortunate, that many of us in fhe 
new-immigrant groups have joined 

with manv nM.l; n a v_ a . 


with many o a id-life°E ro h A Ve J ° incd hV h T t<>0 hard at t0 ° ,ilt,e P a )% »nd 


U .;,L ” -r — 1 ‘“ ,c 1>e e r ° Americans, 
M,t |l man . v "hue Americans of the 

? r W fl r „ ,n ’ mi F ra ! i . on " av «> "itH Hen¬ 
ry Wallace, m this movement to form 

1 "f" .P? r V and make it competent to 

deal w l h the convex proWems loom- 

mg before us. Many of us Slavic 

• m i e o. C - nS aIread > in 1946 and early 
m 194, sensed that Henry Wallace 
was right, and we became part of the 
growing impulse to form a new pant. 


k n g , ard u ,eSS of what some of our oppo- 
V ne " ts have said, this fact is sffi 
£ and wonderfully in the American 2a 
2 t1on 0n ' 11 ,S Pa , rt ° f the American za- 
J American ^Wav. tf" 01 *"* «° .«* 
!* °, Ur5e,ves from ’ second dass 
’* s 0 me Ttr^ Th,S is resen,ed hv 

ome of the Americans of the older 

' fc?n'" S bmd SeI > S | ty,e u S ‘ andard Amer- 
• mans, but don t let that worry you too 

izcd h o J he> V 00 ’ are being American- 
ized or re-Americanized as you a«- 

citize n «h‘ Ur ^ ri? '" S 3nd dl;,ies of 
citizenship. Americanism ha< iu 

standards, to be sure; very hi<*h 

or dead, it i S ahve, vital, open to 
change and enrichment. 

Slavic Americans are part of the 
whole immense American dynamic i 

.W H “ r 8S >et - lM,e unders ‘ood, and - 
lull of promises and dangers. Bv I 
coming here, we of the new immigra- 

lion greatly complicated the Ameri- C 

can civilization as it was, sav, 90 or , V 
100 years ago. Most Slavic immi- 1 
grants became workers in the great 
industries, and now their energy i« 0 
integral with the American scene as * 
a whole. Most immigrants in the last ° 
!00 years or so worked hard, many g -‘ 

wir, ^ i 1 : 


m T. , , cu,n P iex industrial 

machine which, lest it overwhelm u« 
now needs intelligent handling and 
control. It ,s our duty to take an ac 

'?,' nterest ,n finding an approach 
to the immense .ndustrial, economic 
and social problems facing us: for. 
et me rejieat, our coming here and 
our labors in the last several decades 
have helped to create these problems. 

Most „f us who came over were 


>po- ordinary people. But in the new in, 

!za i r <fmary human beings. There 

the N?kda h*’ * ma " of 

Koia - lesla. His numerous inven- 

*" t ?' ,Ik 

hv * j < ^ < J rs ,n *be immense American 

!er the^S SCbemC - which throbs »«th 
;r . (hr OU „L ? T r°T eS ,hal P^sated 
>o £o f u » f f brain ’ but which are 
n u , of dan gers. Personally as 

s one who happens to be proud of’ be- 

*f TVIa I f C fT 6 back - r ” und « "as 
U rj f«I ,t is my special duty to 

h ihJ T t V ' ba ‘ ’? necessar - v to insure 
that Tesla s work, as well as the work 

n ol .binary men and women, will 
° ,n !° ,he fulfillment of promises in 

our American Way of Life, rather 
? than contribute to the catastrophe 
' no ' v threatening. r 

1 Ji\ 1942, Henry Wallace made hi* 

^ famous speech on “The Century 
of the Common Man.” Nikola Tesla, 
who was a very uncommon man, pub- 
icly endorsed that speech in glowing 
terms And I think that I speak not 
only for myself, but also for Tesla 
w_hen I assert that the American Wav 
ol Life is not the way of incredibly 
greedy monopoly profits and prohibi- 
jive prices for the necessities of life. 
Look at this picture: Millions of men 

'V j beSt >ears " bo fought and 
suffered, many of whom will carry 
greater or lesser disabilities to their 
graves-veierans to whom we said 
-Nothing is too good for you”—are 
unable to secure homes of minimum 
decency and convenience. Their fami- 
lies cannot be adequately fed with 
meat at ,()< t0 SI.2U a pound. What¬ 
ever wage increases they may secure 

1 (.ontinuerf on page 32 1 
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I never miss an issue. 

Rev. Eliot White 
Neu- York, N. 

Dear Editor: 

How about more profiles on Slavic American 

fielHT SCIen, ‘ s,s ,ike Nikola Tesla? The 

field for this type of material is virtually endless. 

Aruon Markulic 
Los Angeles . Calif. 
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through their unions, increased lix in- 
them Stl Stay °" e i um P a,,ead of 

of the Progressixe Partv «ax 
7V* no ‘ ‘. he American Way of Life. 

. ue “’eludes great numbers of 
ex-OIs and young workers, old-stock 
Americans and immigrants: Ameri- 

Ca, i? °n f brCC<ls and backgrounds. 

it all Americans are employed at 
better than mere-existence wages or 
are engaged in business or profes¬ 
sional activities at a reasonable com¬ 
pensation; if all Americans are well 
clothed and fed; if all Americans 
are secure instead of uncertain and 
worried, as the majority are today, 
H’ere will be no war. the Hearst's. 
reglers, Forrestals and Bullitts won’t 
get to first base in trying to prop¬ 
agandize us into fear and hate of 
other countries which are emergin', 
out of backwardness and. because of 
•heir different historic experiences, 
are attempting a different system for 
providing benefits and opportunities 
tor their citizens. 


\\ liy go to war to keep others from 
haxmg their wax of life? We in the 

Wallace movement, in the Progressive 
>i rt; ’ ,ns . lst 0,1 P ea<e order to keep 
the American Wav of Life. If our ap 
proach prevails in time, there will be 
no war and Russia will be no danger 
toAmer.ca, to the American Wax of 
Lite. The chief danger to this coun¬ 
try and to our institutions under the 
Constitution lies in our present high- 
ex el politicians and wire-pullers who 
have raised the cry of Communism 
and of the Russian menace as a 
smokescreen to neutralize any pos¬ 
sible militancy on the part of’labor 
to scare us in the new-immigrant 
groups, to frighten the Negroes, and 
to confuse the people generally so 
the\ won t be able to figure out xvho 
or what is responsible for high livin® 
costs. Henry Wallace clearly mean® 
what he says; so he and his active 
supporters were smeared, lest too 
many voters vote for him and in their 
own interest. 

The old-line politicians and wire¬ 


pullers and their propagandists are 
not afraid of Communism, but of 
American democracy and of the 
American people; of the people get¬ 
ting wise to themselves and demand- 
ing a return to the American Wav of 
Life—the Way defined in the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence and the Con¬ 
stitution of the I'nited States. 

That s what they are afraid of . . . 
that s what tie Progressives stand for 
- . - and that s what will prevail if you 
and I, all of us and all of our neigh¬ 
bors wherever xve come from, do 
everything in our power to build the 
new party that has come into bein® 
a round the personality and political 
philosophy of Henry Wallace. We, all 
of us, will have to do all we can in 
this post-election period to make of 
the Progressive Party a partv capable 
of saving the country and helping to 
bring about a xvorld in which the 
American Way of Life will include 
not xvarbkc antagonism, but construe- 
Inc interest in the wavs of life i„ 
other countries. 
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WESTBROOK PEGLER til i:,. j;«A7I0N CONTAINS/;. - f' 

pc£T^ IS UNOLASSIir 

W/ 9 <s S y* n r> )r Pd^7«y* 7 N *<« x ^ .. _r_3 _.• j « 


J ' 

» 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

date: Jari. 30 j 2951 

/) ToI»o n 


KoJI n 
Tr»cjr_ 


W^tbrook^Pe^ler called yesterday and said he would 
( 6e in town for~Wenexitwo or three days and wanted to see me* 
I told him I would be glad to see him. late yesterday or today 
at his convenience. He is coming in today at 2:30 p.m. 



I asked him if there was anything special which would 
require my doing any checking « He stated there were two things he 
wanted to discuss . •. ..— . 

, The case of NUolafesla and Abraham tJ* Hpanel , 
President of International Latex Corporation , ~JKat He TPeajLei&g&ve 
v some information to Rogers of the Senate Investigating ^blilmtt,’&!e 
three or four years ago and Rogers brushed it off statj£gr<thePf, - 
witness Pegler wanted to present was unreliable* n ‘ 



Our files reflect that Nicole Tesla was one of the 
world s outstanding scientists and in fact designed the generators 
installed at Niagara Falls. He died in New York on January 7 ’ 

1943, and is supposed to have left details and plans for a so- 
called death ray. 3fpa*ql and HenrlfsWallace, according, to Pegler. 
tried to get hold of —' ,x - - - 

..... r 0ur S iles alsoSeyiect that Colonel Erskine of 
Military Intelligence called rfs^on January 9, 1943, advising that 
Tesla had died, that A* Span el nttd communicated with the War Depart - 
*ent regarding this death, that Tesla had a nephew named Sava 
Mosanovtch who had taken possession of Tesla's papers and~Spinel 
thought the papers might be used against our Government . 

We made an immediate inquiry in New York, and the first 
report was that Kosanovich and others entered Tesla's room with the 
aid of a locksmith, broke into a safe containing some of Tesla's 
valuable papers including formula • 

\y » 

Coincident with this, on January 8, L* U • C . Smith called 
Z r * 1 J. amvi re 9 ardi ng the death of Tesla and Smith stated he was 
talking to the Alien Property Custodian about seising these items . A 

A 

interviewed Spanel who expressed concern over Tesla's (■ 
effects and Spanel stated that Kosanovich had turned over the 
effects of Tesla to the Alien Property Custodian. Spanel further 
stated the day before Tesla died, he tried - 

the War Department to make available certa 

A 1 nz ■*' 
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R94 .mi -- iw '• z 


SfeWiI 419.V ( 

XJOPIES DESTROYEDt- 1 ' 

R 9 it If If O-r irrr. 



0 get in touch With- 
' WKR ^ 1 1 */ 




/ It turned out that Kosanovich at this time was 

If secretary of state to the Yugoslav Government in exile in NemtSu. 

7 rork * H J J ; ater became Ambassador and returned to Yugoslavia IHst 
year. We investigated him on various occasions as a possible 
espionage agent. However, there were no overt acts ever developed• 

% 

. , ^ J f ; * 1945 j *e talked to a Private Bloyce Fitzgerald, 

who stated he had been associated with Tesla, and that the Army 
believed that Tesla s death ray n is the only defense against * 
atom bombs, * * 


Very clear we had no responsibility for Tesla's 
effects, that the Alien Property Custodian seised them and we 

learned later that Naval authorities made microfilms of all his 
papers • * y/ 

, QM . Kosanovich communicated with the Bureau on March 29, 

1931 < Un ' de /-i date Si, April 3 > 1950 ’ in response to his request 
for the micro., ilms of the papers of Tesla, who was a relative of 
Kosanovich, we advised Kosanovich that this Bureau had never been 
m possession of Tesla's papers, 

I see in the file there are conflicting reports on 
Kosanovich: some people say hp- is a. Communist; others say he is 
not a Communistbut is a/Vito opportunist. On one occasion, on 
Decemb^^l^, 1946, we obsgjived Nathan Greg or y&£t tve fmaster and 

a meeting with KoYanovich in Neb York City. 


received the Bur ea U 'five communications 

° 1 ° pertained primarily to 

Abrahak Spanel. ^fnT^iSTviWI^^nkntioned the FBI at length in 
tAese comumcations, pointing out that Mr. Foxworth had been 

furllL t ° aae but was killed shortly thereafter . He 

further stated that he was associated with Fitzgerald and at *uc/i 

latteSh " i l* la ' Ee * tated the *BI investigated this 

Touid d b n ' +V r ® Cre tied > that there was nothing the FBI 

could do as they had been stopped from a higher level, that 

* he ? BI Agent he dealt with, resigned and requested 1 
never to discuss the matter with him again, that 
- - and family to consider and that the last hope was 

on September M, ||““ n,COt<ons uere f^tehed to the Department 

I 

• J he . checks we have *&de on Spanel reflect allegations 

he is pro-Soviet and others that he is a patriotic American. 


2 


It is significant that Spanel filed suit against King 
* Features in 1945 for # 6,000,000, alleging libel on the par&of* 
Pegler. 


We did have an Agent, Harvey E. Rath, who entered on 
duty February 16, 1942, resigned April 5, 1946. At the tin<^* 

re_slaa&d h# n+.n+*ri _ he. was aoina i.n+.n -the toy business UH 

^Avenue, and his re^^wnjsSBb 
treeT~, East l /range, Hew Jersey. The file 
does njii ^ndicate that we have ever interviewed Rath on the basis 

allegatione. 


I think w'e should see what specifics pegler wants • I 
think we can tell him on the Tesla papers that when they were 
reported to us, the Department stated that the Alien Property 
Custodian was going to seise the papers and that we learned Spanel 
had called the War Department about the papers falling into the 
wrong hands. I think the less we can give Pegler the better as 
[the libel suit might still be pending. Again, he may be looking 
yor information to jrdblicize Spanel and International Latex. 


inform^ 
s Houston, 
wells. 


M ealer stated -that he wanted to find out something 
Wm ioho was ordered deported. H^r^erred to the 
arnished to me last Fall Qb^utwKtKKtBbeing in 
We made a check on that and found^t^^^mftad some oil 


. recory 
Bureai 


I will limit anything I furnish him on 
material and will go^cnly as far as ‘needed 
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TO : 
FROM •: 
SUBJECT: 



Office Memop? "'dutn • united sta^i ■. government 


Mr. ToIson 


DATE: August 30, £; ^ 
1946 0,11,1 


taai 


bit 


INTERNAL SEC DEI IT 


Mr. Iyon of the State Department informed 1fr. Roach that he . ... . 
V obtained a note from Colonel Grombach, Special Intelligence, War Department^ |"° 
m concerning the above mentioned'Individual. Mr. Lyon mas of the opinion —7 


U 



concerning the above mentioned'Individual. Mr. Lyo^ 
that the Information supplied by Colonel Grombach 
the Bureau. 


opinion 
y be of interest to 


The information as obtained from Colonel 
is quoted as follows t 




together with or shortly after 
It is sup] 



bit 


RECOMMEKDA HOW 

It is suggested this memorandum be referred to the Internal Security 
Section for its information. 
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ormer co-workers at 
applicant loyal to U.S. While y em 
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commenl 
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KsQinmedbyHHmi employ! 
^W.i^S^^r^.^^p^^BIRHlI^^eterence^and hei 

ravorabf VT ELlZAHhlH TERRILL BENTL'EY alleged;thl 
HRMBwas engag ed in Sovi et espionage .whiph* t heL 
^q^SBQUCH saij^mm^attended CR iagptingsV; 


' Applicant^haV:^'^I 
d tesplonagei^T^ 


ii11 i mi min i i' I I In BMBT /i|i|i I icant^has 
beew v interval ewecHanvarious o’C'casionslancl^eSed -espionage*?^ 
actiVity dr CP membership. H^lia.s^^itted'-aftiliation with, 
or’ attending meetings of commUhist'0^^izat.ion^^jI£redii^' :s 
record satisfactory. Police' dep$2^tiaent?^cbrcfs*■HHH. 
CSC anc^NI nothing additior\alV^^H^A^iofornratioiTSI^^a^r N 
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n r. MTT cv that despite the fact that 

ic IocIiMo n +h h + d *J acc yjfJ^a^™atiof^oncerning him » it 
is possible that either■^HBorVBlBjHV (if thev 

were agents, as she clailW^nay to attri- 

ute some of the^^fo^^^on they were furnishing to her as 
having come frornfM^p He added that it wa sloftn*™ ! i y 

also? 

;cailed orior I, „ a _ j yuUUL at dinner of 

During the time prior 
-- tne applicant's familv'wa. 

- 02±=s i IS=EI5= ^^^^^"^ilcant Srent tof^ 

“.on a. week 1 s lea^ 


■ , p^J sa id the fact that he was employed at 

Ishouio indicate that ELIZABETH T. BENTLEY is incorrect 
accuses mm of furnishing information from the file* 
because^ tne Russian^Tadhighly-placed officials 

x h zz 7— *° an L 1 u f0rm u ti0n WHHf could Ornish concerning 
thl^n?!- y - uld have been °^^!e value compared to what 9 
"o fSrni=h nS Wn ° WeXe m ° re highly P laced would have been able 
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made contact in New York City with representatives of the 
Royalist government who came as ministers for the Government 
in exile, ^■■■^dmitted at this time he was interested 
in Yugoslav makers, Yugoslav progress in engineering, and 
their advances in equipment. He said he was also desirous 
of making^the acquaintance of MIKOLArTEStA, who was an out¬ 
standing Yugoslav scientist antf-one' _ oF~the founders of 
Westinghouse. He said he first learned of the London group 
(Yugoslav government in exile) in the newspapers and. when 
visiting in Mew York City, he visited them in the office which 
was on Park Avenue, as he recalled. By this means he first 
became acquainted with SAVAj&gSfl NOVIC. KOSANOVIC eventually 
became an important official with the Tito government (being 
Yugosla^a^assadg^to the United States)- and,jhe applicant 

Wo 


KOSANOVjlu a couple of times in" 
matters of Yugoslav relief whicTi Was 
ADAM I C. an d the last-t ime he saw 


fsaw 

concerning 
spons ored b^ 

“"T r. " 





_ _ eg: 

a i. - in( 

I was LUUXS ADMi 
pceaseo, economist and write r, and f 
described by the applicant 
a Yugoslav National w ho made 

Isaid he did not see KOSj 
[ when he saw him in fl__ 

7 _ r -- 5 staying at that tinte. KOSANOVIC was" 

/ugosTav Ambassador to the United States from 1946 to 1950, 

little c^' SaW ^ im UP ° n oc ? Q ?. ion des P ite the fact he has had 

not a grea^fjrt^iBl^juPle^i!l®fonsidera^lf A respect a for 
him in many ways. He believes that KOSANOVIC emphasized ‘to the ~ 
Yugoslav government that he (KOSANOVIC), would be especially 
effective as Ambassador because he was a newphew of TESLA 
J mentioned above) and a friend of Mayor LA GUARDta . and n+har 
uen ti a l persons in this country. According toW/KK/t/Rm 
OSANOVIC is believea to be in disfavor in Yugosla^^^^^^^^^^ause 
ot an article he wrote in defense of tha Yugoslav-Nazi Pact so'me 













en 
afore 


■was important 
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